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taken by the King, unless he has reason to suppose
that the Opposition leaders would be willing to accept
office without dissolving Parliament, and this is not
often the case. It is difficult to prevent a minister,
with a majority still unbroken though perhaps
crumbling, from choosing his own time, and his
own ground, for the electoral battle. And much of
his tactical skill, and perhaps a part of the intellec-
tual energy that might be applied to the national
service, will be occupied in so arranging matters
that his appeal to the constituencies will be made
under circumstances adverse to his opponents.

In another way, this power of the Prime
Minister to call a dissolution when he pleases
increases the authority of the Cabinet. It can
be used as a kind of penal measure, if Mini-
sterialists are too undisciplined and the Oppo-
sition too obstructive. Whatever motives may
have induced a member to seek a place in the
House of Commons, he will usually want to hold
it as long as he can, and with as little trouble
and expense as possible. Each election means to
Vnm a fight, a considerable outlay of money, and
the risk that he may lose a seat which he pre-
sumably desires to retain. From his personal

Governor to refuse a dissolution is occasionally exercised, in
order to save the community from the expense and annoyance
ol superfluous general elecidons. Dissolutions were, for example,
refused in New South Wales by Lord Belmore in 1872, Sir
Hercules Bobinson in 1877, and Lord Carrington in 1889; and
by Lord Uorfehcote, as Oovernor-General of the Australian
Commonwealth, in 1904. Other instances are given by Todd,
Partiamtnia&y Government in the British Colonies, chap, xvii,
*nd Eeith, B&ponsibfo Government in tht Dominion*, 180-211